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JULIAN STANLEY. 


“OQ, how dost thou, beloved proselyte % 
To the high creed of Him who died for men, 
O how dost thou commend the truths he teaches 
By the strong faith and soft humility 
Wherewith thy soul embraces them !” 


“No, my mother, I shall never marry! You yourself have 
unfitted me for that state. After having been so many years 
blessed with your society, how ean I relish that of any one inferior 
to you? Ihave contemplated your character until I turn with 
disgust from the fashionable triflers of the day, from the vapid 
and unmeaning females I continually meet with” = 

‘‘Ah, my dear Julian, the partiality of a son leads you to 
overrate those qualities you admire, but even were your mother — 
all you think her, she will soon be no longer here to please and 
interest you. Nay, start not, Julian—you must hear me—the 
hour has arrived when the painful truth must be revealed. A 
mortal disease, you know, has long preyed upon my system, and 
this morning Dr. Leslie candidly assured me that my existence 
could be prolonged but a little time longer.” = | 

“QO, my mother!,do not talk thus,” said’Julian. “It cannot 
be so near that dreadful hour.” | : 

“Yes, Julian, yes, it is as I tell you,” said Mrs. Stanley, “and 
at this moment the heroism of which I have boasted melts before 
your grief and agony. For months I have borne pain and suf- | 
fering in silence, that my distress might not cloud your young 
and happy spirit. My lip has smiled upon-you while my frame 
quivered with pain and anguish. But I do fear that in this I 
have been iodiions and that the blow wilk be heavier because 
unexpected. Yet O, my child! rouse that energy and fortitude 
which I know you possess, and let not the loss of one blessing 
lead you to close your eyes on the many you will still have 
left. Youth, fortune, and talents are yours. Your career will ‘ 
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be a happy one, although I shall not live to behold it. But my 
strength fails. To-morrow we will talk more»of these things. 
A me to my chamber, and leave me to that quiet and repose 
which my wornout body needs.” . 

The preceding conversation took place in a handsome parlor, 
belonging to a spacious mansion, situated on one of the finest 
plantations in Virginia. Julian Stanley was the only child of 
his widowed mother. That mother’s character was an uncom- 
mon one. With person and manners the most refined and cap- 
tivating, Mrs. Stanley possessed a decision of purpose and a 
strength of mind rarely known. With feelings the most acute, 
she exercised a.command over them which made them entirely 
her slaves. Her father, one of the most eminent professional 
men in the country, had educated his daughter with a care which 
was amply repaid by her improvement in every solid virtue and 
useful acquirement. She married Julian’s father, who, though a 
man of pleasing manners, a fine education, and a most amiable 
disposition, did not possess that decision of character for which» 
his wife was so remarkable. He loved and revered her, but — 
was not willing always to follow her judicious advice, or his 
fine fortune would not have been left as it was when he died, in 
a most embarrassed state. At this period Julian was five years 
old, and his mother saw that if she did not exert her most vigor- 
ous efforts, his fortune by the time he arrived of age would be 
entirely consumed by the interest of the heavy debt-which was 
_ pressing on the estate-—and she did exert herself with so much 
judgment, she used such prudent management, such wise eco- 
nomy, that when Julian reached the age of. nineteen, the debt 
was entirely canceled, although no expense had been spared on. — 
his education. She visited scarcely any; and received but 
little company, and except the three years which Julian had 
spent at college, where he was entirely absorbed in his studie 
his education had been conducted under the superintendence of 
an able tutor at home. ee 
_ Thus he had formed but few acquaintances, particularly among 

females. His mother’s character he idolized, and he felt well 
assured that he never could love a being who did not in some 
degree resemble her in heroism and magnanimity. ee 

For days and weeks after the conversation we have related, 
Julian watched beside the bed of his suffering, yet patient mother, 
beholding agonies the most terrible, borne without a murmur, and 
almost without a groan; and when at length this heroic being 
breathed her last in the arms of her son, he felt desolate, forlorn, 
and friendless, as if earth would ever be a wilderness without 
her, the precious guardian of his youth, the loved companion of 
his later years. Yes, in hopeless sorrow he contemplated the 
remains of that kind and devoted mother; for the hope of the 
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Christian was unknown to Julian—he possessed not that living 
faith which looks beyond this world, and remembers that annihi- 
lation’s gloomy horrors do not shroud the tomb, nor is the 
empire of death perpetual. 

After the remains of Mrs. Stanley were deposited in the 
family vault, beside those of his father, Julian was left to feel, in 
its full force, that despondency of spirit which always follows 
such unceasing yet hopeless anxiety as he had lately endured. 
His retired situation in a great measure deprived him of society, 
and every object around him continually spoke of his lost mo- 
ther. She, aware that such would be his feelings, had requested 
him, on her decease, to visit some friends of his father’s who 
resided in one of the northern states, with whom when quite 
young he had spent part of a summer in company with his mo- 
ther, at a time when declining health compelled her to travel. 
As soon therefore as possible he commenced his journey, and 
at the expiration of the 6th day he reached the beautiful village 
_of S., where the friends we have spoken of resided. The house 
of his cousin was situated at one extremity of the village. It 
was a neat and picturesque cottage, and as he opened the gate 
and walked through the lovely garden, a feeling of calmness 
and repose to which he had been a stranger spread itself over 
his soul. Every object bespoke neatness and good taste, and 
he wondered if the interior of the habitation answered to its 
beautiful exterior. He found Mrs. Sinclair had walked out, not 
having expected him until the ensuing day, but was invited 
into the parlor by the servant, who informed him that she would 
soon return. While seated there he tried to recall past days 
spent beneath that roof; but he was then so young that he found 
the objects around him almost as little known as if he had never 
beheld them. He tried to imagine Mrs. Sinclair’s appearance— 
he remembered some instances of her kindness towards him, 
but of her appearance he had no distinct recollection. The win- 
dows of the parlor in which he sat opened into the garden. It 
was the month of May. Nature was rich in beauty, and the gar- 


den had been plundered to decorate the house. Vases and baskets 


of flowers were placed in every part of the room, and he could 
not but feel that their tasteful arrangement had been effected by 
other hands than Mrs. Sinclair’s, who, he knew, must be a very 
old lady ; and he knew also that she-had no child. While thus 
engrossed in thought his eye rested on a neat workstand, on 
which lay several books. He took up a volume of Cowper, and 
on the titlepage he found the name of Flora Howard written. 
The name was familiar, yet it was not until he had reflected for 
some minutes, that he remembered a little playmate of his thus 
called, who also was-spending some time with Mrs. Sinclair 
on his former visit to her. Ah yes, he thought, now I do 
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remember her well—poor little Flora—I remember what a 
delicate and timid creature she was,—how like a startled fawn. 
These reflections were banished by the appearance of the sub- 


ject of them in company with Mrs. Sinclair and another lady, 


who was introduced to him as Miss Beresford. Mrs. Sinclair 
received him with a mother’s love and kindness, and his heart 
swelled as she pressed her lips to that cheek on which his own 
mother had imprinted her last, her dying embrace. He thought 
he had never seen any thing so dazzlingly beautiful as Joseph- 
ine Beresford. Her tall and finely formed figure, her dignified 


and majestic air reminded him of a Cornelia or an Arria. He 


‘had never seen a female whose appearance so exactly answered 


his ideas of dignified beauty, and he felt assured that such a 
person must contain a corresponding soul. 

- In Flora he beheld the same delicacy of appearance, the same 
shrinking timidity of manner which characterized her when a 
little girl, Her dress, although perfectly neat, was simplicity 
itself, and afforded as striking a contrast to the extreme ele- 


_ gance of Miss Beresford’s as her small and slight form did to the 


full and commanding one of Josephine. Yet he could not but 
observe the sweet expression of her face as she welcomed him 
toS , and think that when uneclipsed by Miss Beresford, 
she might be called pretty. Hesoon became quite domesticated 


with the family, and insensibly, in their cheerful society, peace 
and happiness once more resumed their influence over him. He 


found Mrs. Sinclair a most worthy and excellent woman. Three 


years previously, Flora, a distant relation of hers, had been 
~ made an orphan—and although left with sufficient property to 
_ support herself with economy, gratefully did she accept Mrs. 
-- Ginclair’s offer of an asylum in her house. There she had 


lived as a daughter ever since—the affection which subsisted 


- between herself and Mrs. Sinclair increasing daily. Miss 
_ Beresford, also a connection of the latter, was visiting them | 


at the time we speak of. Julian was much with the ladies. 
He had fine conversational powers, and they found the domestic 


- eircle much improved since he had become a part of it. He 


read to, drew, rode, and walked with them, and thus two months 
glided rapidly away. He saw more of Josephine, and, although 
he did not think her remarkably intelligent, yet, having seen a 
good deal of fashionable society, and with manners very unre- 
served, she was generally interesting in conversation, although 
her character, he found apéilerther acquaintance, was not ex- 
actly such as he at first imagined. ie. ae 

“ All my endeavors are ineffectual—I cannot persuade Flora 
to go to the ball—so try your own eloquence, Livingstone,” 
said Miss Beresford, one morning, to a handsome young lawyer 
who called at Mrs. Sinclair’s. ' : | 
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“May I ask the reason that one generally so kind and obliging 
should so steadfastly refuse the earnest solicitations of her friends 
on this subject:” said Mr. L., who looked very much interested 
in Miss Howard’s decision. | 
Flora raised her eyes from her work, and, blushing deeply, 
said— a 

“My reasons for refusing are already known to Josephine ; 
and she knows too that my resolution is unalterable.” 

“Mr. Livingstone, would you believe it, she thinks she 
should commit a sin in going to the ball—she is entirely too 
conscientious to expose her pure principles to such a contagious 
atmosphere.” ae : 

Julian was sitting opposite to Flora, and he saw, by the vary- 
ing ‘color of her cheek and the tremor of her hands, that her 
feelings were wounded. He wondered that Miss Beresford, 
knowing her constitutional timidity, should thus make her so con- 
spicuous before a young man who he knew Miss Howard par- 
ticularly dreaded, on account of those satirical powers which 


he fancied himself to possess, and which were exercised without _ 


mercy upon all; and he really thought Josephine less pretty, 
because less amiable than he had ever seen her before. 

“Is it possible?” said Mr. Livingstone. “I never dreamed 
of your setting up for a saint. Indeed, you are too young for 


that sort of thing. It may become you very well twenty years 
hence, but positively, from pure, disinterested benevolence, you — 


must go. You know what great efforts we have made to get 
up a ball, and what a dearth of youth and beauty there is in S., . 
so, as I said before, out of -pure, disinterested benevolence, you 
must give us your support.” aS 

“Excuse me,” said Flora, in a low but steady tone, “but.out 
of pure benevolence to myself, I must still decline going.” 


iSea4 
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“Flora,” said Josephine, “this is really ridiculous. I cannot | 


think you are in earnest, for I never knew any one think it 
wicked to dance, except ignorant, narrow minded people. 
thought you had a mind above such things.” She spoke in 
haste, and with a flushed face.» She knew she was wrong, yet 
being very anxious to go herself, and knowing that few of her | 
own acquaintances would be there, she hoped to overcome 
Flora’s scruples—feeling that she could not with propriety go 
without her. A ball was a great rarity in S——, and she knew 


the company would not be so ty that she could venture to 


go unattended by some of the female part of the family. She 


would have liked Julian’s company, but the recent loss of his _ 


mother rendered it improper for him to go even in her eyes. 
By the time Miss Beresford had finished her expostula- 


tion, Flora had in a great degree recovered her composure, 


and said, as she was leaving the room, in compliance with a 
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pownes from Mrs. Sinclair, which a servant had just delivered 
er :— 

“TI wonder, Josephine, that you, who have so long known 
my sentiments upon these subjects, should still continue to urge 
me; and although Mr. Livingstone may ridicule, and you for 
the present condemn me, yet I must, at the expense of appear- 
ing very obstinate, still persevere in saying my resolution is im- 
movable.” 

Julian had been a silent spectator of the scene, and, although 
he could not understand why Flora, whom he had always thought 
so remarkably pliable, should thus resist the solicitations of her 
friends to spend one evening with them in public, yet he felt she 
must have some weighty reason for it, and admired a trait of 
character which he did not before know her to possess. That 
afternoon they met in the parlor, without any other of the family 
being present, and Julian said, “Tell me, Miss Howard, do you 
really disapprove of balls ?” 

Flora replied, “Indeed, Mr. Stanley, I cannot but disapprove 
of them ;” and on Julian’s expressing his surprise, and urging 
her to give him a reason for this, to him, strange opinion, she 
continued :— 

“I do not feel capable of doing justice to the subject, nor could 
I go into any argument upon it at this time. Yet,” she con- 
tinued, with an evident effort and a heightened color, “I will 


_ observe that I think them injurious to the health as well as in 


their moral tendency, and particularly hurtful to the finer feel- 
ings of the heart. In short, I’ know not of a single argument 
in their favor but what arises from an improper state of the 
mind. If we were all as pure and innocent as we ought to be, 
Mr. Stanley, we should not need such pastimes for our amuse- 
ment.” 

_ Flora paused, and breathed with difficulty. Julian saw that 
nothing but a conviction of the duty of expressing such princi- 
ples compelled her to it. He knew her reserved disposition 
and uncommon modesty led her to shrink from obtruding her 
sentiments at any time; and he had always fancied that she 
was even less communicative with him than others. In this he 
judged rightly. Julian had at first been so struck with Miss 
Beresford’s noble figure and polished manners, that, knowing 
little of young females, except from books, he had been conti- 
nually trying to develope the corresponding qualities of her 
mind, while the lowly, gentle Flora had been entirely overlooked. 
It is astonishing what an instinctive penetration a female has 
into the opinions of those of the other sex. Flora soon dis- 
covered that in his eyes she was almost nobody. At first, 
this gave her some pain, for she remembered Julian as the 
early companion of her rambles, as her kind protector amid 
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her childish perils, and she was prepared to welcome him to 8. 
with renewed friendship, but, finding herself little noticed, she 
gradually returned to all those occupations which had been 
somewhat neglected the first few days after Mr. Stanley’s arri- 
val, in compliment to him; yet, whenever a third was wanted 
to complete the party, Flora was generally ready to add to it,— 
although, from feeling what opinion Julian had formed of her, 
she was generally silent, except when particularly addressed. 
He had never heard her express any opinion as decidedly as 
that on the subject of balls. He wished her to explain herself 
more fully, and therefore said— 

“TI acknowledge, Miss Howard, that I have never heretofore 
heard the subject spoken of in that view, nor am I prepared to 
see it as you do.” | ” 

“Probably not, sir,” she replied, and coe herself 
in an argument with a person of Julian’s talents and education— 
moreover, believing that he was yet too much a stranger to the 
nature of true piety to estimate her sentiments, she waved 
the prosecution of it by observing emphatically, “but I hope 
the time will arrive, Mr. Stanley, when you will be as fully 
convinced as I now am.” | | a 

(To be continued.) ee Be -- § 
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“ The heart knoweth his own bitierness, and a stranger doth not intermed- 


‘ 


than they could comprehend the intensity of his sufferings. 
Every man has his allotment of grief, though all may not be 
equally forward in manifesting to the world the trials which | 
prey upon their spirits. A light and gleeful countenance is — 
not always the index of inward happiness; nor is a man, 
who appears tranquil while dark storms of adversity are beat- 
ing around him, necessarily under the influence of Stoical in- 
difference. ‘Still water runs deep,” and “great grief is 
dumb,” are axioms that are often lost sight of by the uncha- 
ritable world, and the man who is accustomed to command 
his feelings is regarded as destitute of sensibility because, when * 
a great calamity overtakes him, he does not break out in 
transports of grief, and afflict every one he meets with his 
moanings. ; Wake 
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TIME’S DINNER. 


BY FRANKLIN SOULE. 


Op Time gave a dinner—the Seasons were present, 
Ambrosia and nectar the table supplied, 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn drank deep and grew pleasant, 
_. But Winter was chilly, and wheezed till he cried. : 


Time took many steps through his paiace well sanded, 
Yet left not a track to be seen on the floor, 

And emptied and filled up his glass so quick-handed, 

_ Some thought he had dealt in the measure before. 


% He flapped his gray wings, and grew garrulous, very— 
Like many old men who have little to say— 
Miss April wept joyfully, seeing him merry, 
And many a smile decked the features of May. 


lis youthful descendants, Hour, Minute, and Moment, 
. Freaked, frolicked, and capered in wonderful glee, 
Time showed his red gums as he laughed at their foment, 
- And patted the cheeks of the babies all three. 


The sport grew so loud that Time offered—to quell it— 
lis query, ‘* Whenever a maiden may boast 
**So certain an age she can’t certainly tell it, 
*°To which month of twelve would you liken her most?” 


First, Winter, who ever fair Summer opposes, 
Replied that the simile August would suit, 
Since Youth when he left her had stolen her roses, 
_ And now she was blossomless, having no fruit. 


But Spring guessed July, and continued with laughter, 
Because Summer’s Solstice had then left her heart, 
And though Beau September the maiden came after, 
~ Somebody, like August, still kept them apart. 


~ But Summer declared it was April most clearly, " 
Who weeps that her lot a dark destiny rules, 3 
ile conning the wisdom she purchased so dearly, 
Discovers her youth was the day of Aut Foo.s. 


‘Saith Autumn “the month February hath plenty 

‘©Of likeness to elderly maid, I opine, 
“For, though I know well she is now eight and twenty, 
— “Four years will pass off ere she own twenty nine.” 
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CM: Going out in the. world. *__ Congress. = Clay and Mr. Wright. _ 
hagmie s new Painting in the Rotunda.—The Stari.—Ellicott’s Mi 
Arrwal at Ha erstown.— Western. Travel and its Eeffects.—Stage win 
Companions.— iy 


Wheeling. a . Class- Mate. —The method crossing the Ohio 


River. 

To one not. very: fond of ii clingsi ina febgiie: donahe: at any 
time, it would seer that some strong inducement must have 
been offered to draw him from the comfortable retirement of 
home, and the society of kind and valued friends, to start on 
a journey of five hundred miles, in stages, in the midst of 
winter, with the prospect of stopping at last among'strangers. 
And-so indeed there was. We must all “go out into the 


world” in some capacity, at some time or other. The great: 


point to be considered is, when and where to make the gt 
debut. Bonaparte very pithily remarked that “every | 
has his hole to make in the world;” meaning, undoubtec 


an aperture through which he may crawl or rush into the 
world. The favorable time and place for me seemed to have 


occurred ; and, though at some hazard of freezing, br 

to dig. Having made the preliminary arrangements, I os 
mined to delay ashort time inmy way at the city of Washing- 
ton, and begin the dreaded journey from thence. To one 
who has never visited the metropolis, there are many objects 
of interest and attention, particularly at this season of the 
political year. Messrs. Clay and Wright were the speakers 
in the Senate during the day that I was present in the capi- 
tol. The subject of discussion was the Pre-emption Law. 
It is; however, immaterial to them what might be the subject. 
Doubtless the extended views that their comprehensive minds 
take enable them to see the intimate relation of all other sub- 
jects to the one they are discussing. I began to understand 
what advantage Cicero had in his mind when he declared the ° 
perfect orator’s education to.embrace all studies and arts. 
Sed nimirwm majus est hoc quiddam [oratori], quam homines ope- 
nantur et pluribus ex artibus studiisque collectum. Mr. Cla y, as 
an orator, is deservedly ranked first in our country. His 
manner and external address, while speaking, are attractive 
and fascinating. He stands, for the most part, in a forward 
position, and performs: bis gesticulation mostly with the right 
hand, the fore finger of which only is open, and to this he 
gives that peculiar shake “ar makes it oppaday as if loaded 


urns and his Poetry.—Night Traveling. — Theory a , 
Sleep. — Cumberland. —Crossing the Alleghany. id of Driver’s Wit.— _ 
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in the end with lead. His voice is sonorous and clear, possess- 
ing much of that orotund peculiarity which an ancient writer 
has characterized as one of the highest accomplishments of 
oratory. His opponent, Mr. Wright, makes no pretensions to 
high oratorical powers. As a man of business and indefati- 
‘gable industry, he has no superior in either house. There is 
another trait for which Mr. W. enjoys an enviable-reputation. 


It is his fairness and candor, and conciliatory tone and man- 


ner, even when assailed by the most bitter malignity and 
vituperation. Mess — | , 

The new painting in the Rotunda excites much attention 
at present in Washington. The artist is Chapman, now of 
New-York city, formerly of the District of Columbia; one of 
the gentleman appointed by Congress to fill the four vacancies 
inthe Rotunda. The subject upon which the artist has exer- 
cised his ingenuity and skill is the baptism of Pocahontas. No 
little discussion has arisen as to the propriety of the subject for 
anational painting, to occupy a place beside the “ Resignation 
of Washington,” the scenes at Yorktown and Saratoga, and 
the Declaration of Independence. ‘What,’ say some, ‘has 
the performance of a religious rite upon an Indian female to 
do with any historical event of our country? It has much. 
It was doubtless owing to her fostering care, that the colo- 
nists at Jamestown were enabled to bear up against many of 
the wants and privations to which they were exposed. It was 
owing to her interference, that the colony was not cut off by 


the plot of her uncle, of whichshe gave them timely informa- 


tion. The very existence ofione of the most important states 
in the union depended for a time on her; and sacredly she 
preserved her trust, even at the expense of her own tribe and 
people. She deserves therefore to be immortalized. And 
her baptism is happily selected as the most favorable con- 


currence of time and events for representing her on canvass: 


She was the first Indian who had embraced Christianity. It 
was therefore an epoch in her own history, and that of her 


race. Besides, it most forcibly represents a peculiar feature 


in the character of the early settlers. They were a deeply 
religious people; and some one of the paintings should have 
expressed this prominent trait iu the character of our fathers, 
Ido not profess to bea connoisseur in the arts—more espe- 
cially of painting: but Lam, perhaps, on this very account, 
the better prepared to judge of its effect upon the generality 
of those who view it. The scene is the inside of a church in 
Jamestown. At the left of the picture stands the governor, 
his armor bearer, and page. A little to the right of him, and 
somewhat farther back, stands the clergyman arrayed in his 
stole and surplice, and his hand elevated above the font, which 
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is hewn from a pine pillar ‘in the manner of a canoe.” Before 
him kneels on a slight elevation “the innocent and pure 
minded Indian girl.” Her dress is of pure white, perfectly 
plain, and made after the manner of her adopted country- 
women. Immediately behind her stands Rolfe, leaning for- 
ward in the intensity of his feeling—holding the prayer book 
closed in his hand; ‘‘for at that time there was no form for 
the baptism of adults.” A sister of Pocahontas sits upon the 
floor, gazing with that interest and curiosity that even Indian _ 
Stoicism could not entirely repress’ pupiemole, and clasping 
her Indian boy to her bosom. The form of her brother is seen 
as a most prominent figure of the group. <A noble and 
generous expression and manly bearing distinguish‘him above 
all the other Indians represented. Her uncle is also seen in 
the foreground, in a sitting posture—a dark frown gathered 
on his brow—at the moment perhaps, plotting that fearful 
scheme of destruction for the colonists which had well nigh 
proved fatal tothem. The artist has admirably succeeded in 
depicting an effort to appear unconcerned, combined with an 
ill suppressed feeling of interest, in the expression of counte- 
nance of the most of the Indians present. What appeared to 
me to be the most prominent defect of the work is the small- 
ness of the features of some of the group. This is particularly 
the case in the brother of Pocahontas. For while his athletic 
frame and tall form, as well as the place he occupies in the 
foreground, mark him as a prominent figure, his face is 
scarcely larger than that of the devoted girl who kneels at the _. 
sacted altar. I confess that I was.also somewhat disappointed 
in the face of Pocahontas. I could not but think and regret 
that the artist had sacrificed something to some personal par- 
tiality'in the delineation of her features. There is, it is true, 
an expression of all the religious feeling and emotions proper 
for the occasion, but, in other respects, the countenance is 
uninteresting. However, the posture in which she is repre- 
sented, her slight and airy form, her graceful drapery that, fall- 
ing from her shoulders, discovers an exquisite figure, together 
with the intense interest manifested by almost all the group, 
cannot fail to impress those who. view this painting with the 
conviction that they are regarding the work of no ordinary 
genius. Mr Chapman regrets (and so will all who see his 
picture) that he could not, consistently with historical truth, 
- Introduce Capt. Smith into the painting, as he had left the 
colony four years previously to the event. a 

From Washington to Frederick, Md., the journey is per- 
formed by railroad over a distance of eighty miles. The 
railroad passes for many miles along the banks of the Po- 
tapsco river, accommodating itself to the tortuosities of a 


> 
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stream not remarkable for its straitness. The river and rail- 
road pass through’a village called Ellicott’s Mills, the scenery 
about ‘which is exceedingly bold, wild, and picturesque. 
Most of’ the houses are built of a dark grey rock, more abun- 
dant, I judge, than arable soil. ‘There is one house of brick, 
however, that cannot fail to attract the notice of travelers. 


It is the residence of a Romish priest. “It occupies the top of 


a lofty crag, through a portion of which a passage is cut for 
the road. It is inaccessible on the side towards the village, 
except by a dizzy flight’of sfeps that rest against the part of 
rock separated by “the cut;” and a platform, passing over the 
road, affords a communication for those who are bold enough 
to attempt it. Thestyle of architecture is fanciful and pic- 
turesque, and appeared from the position in which I viewed it, 
very irregular. [tis surrounded by octagonal turrets some- 
what in the manner, as I supposed, of ancient castles. A 
portico extends about half the length of the building on one 
side, which must command an extensive prospect, and which 
seems to be upon the very verge of the precipice. ‘The whole 
scenery in which this building is embraced is wild and 
beautiful. mS ES T2001 GRE acer 
At Frederick the journey by stages begins. From this 
place to Hagerstown, Md., near the Mason and Dixon line, the 
distance is about twenty miles of rough road over the Blue 
Ridge. Ona peak of this mountain, in a remote and secluded 
place, within sight of the road, yet far from any habitation, 
stands a rude monument erected to Washington ! 
~ Hagerstown is a place of considerable importance, having 
become a kind of relay place, and thoroughfare of western tra- 
vel. *There are no less than four daily lines of coaches from 
here to Wheeling, a distance of two hundred miles. The travel 
upon this road is immense. But the Americans are a moving 
people, and this I conceive to be one of the strongest securi- 
ties of the strength and permanency of the union. The interests 
of the various sections have, by this means, become so inti- 
mately blended and interwoven, that it would be a difficult 
matter to sunder the political ties that unite us. Owing to 
the rainy and disagreeable weather, I suppose, I was one of 
but six passengers who started in the Pioneer Line. The 
coaches continue night and day through the entire route, which 
is usually accomplished in less dhanfereydeivht hours. One of 
my companions proved to be an intelligent and communicative 
Scotchman, fresh from “the land o’eakes and brither Scots.” 
The characteristic partiality and prejudice in favor of his own 
country were continually appearing, even though they some- 
times met with a gentle and pleasant rebuke: He showed an 
intimate acquaintance with the most popular authors of his 
* 


< 


* 
a 
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country, who are known and read in pocktiony His fami- 
liarity with Burns’ writings surprised and amused me. He 
quoted with facility large extracts, in genuine Scotch dialect, 

from any poems that were spoken of.. From some itéms of 
information, communicated by my pleasant companion, I 
became convinced of what I had already suspected, that 
Burns has received all the praise and sympathy to which his 
character and works entitle him. None, I presume, will deny 
that many of his poems have an immoral tendency. Indeed 
it has been found necessary in Scotland tosuppress, by a legis- 
lative act, a small volume of his, entitled “The Merry 
Muses.” In most of his more popular pieces, such as the 
“Cotter’s Saturday Night” and “ Man was made to mourn,” 
Burns has found few more ardent admirers than myself. But 
many of his songs and other pieces discover a laxity of moral 
principle and sentiment, and a degree of libertinism, that can- 
not but prove pernicious in its influence on the minds of the 
young, who form a large class of hisreaders. His simplicity 
and naivette are qualities that open for hima ready access to the 
heart, and render the perusal of his works so much the more 
dangerous. If Burns had but few friends in his lifetime, there 
was a sufficient number after his death who carefully guarded 
his fame, by suppressing and altering much that was calcu- 
lated to give offence and injure hisreputation. The last two 
lines, for instance, of the horrid sights which presented them- 
selves to Tam O’Shante, make a favorable substitution for 
the four in the original, which read 


“ There lawyers tongues turned inside out, 
Wi’ lies seamed like a beggar’s clout ; 
And priests hearts rotten, black as muck, . 
Lay stinking vile in every nook.” 


For these the prudent supervisors of the subsequent editions 
substituted 


“Wi? mair o’ horrible and awful 
Which e’en to name wad be unlawfu’.” 


‘Ihave never yet been able satisfactorily to account for the 
fact why so strong and perhaps just condemnation of Byron’s 
writings, on account of their immorality, has been so loudly 
and frequently expressed, while Burns has been suffered to 
pass the ordeal of criticism unscathed, although equally 
deserving of censure. Indeed, [ am not sure if the fascina-_ 
tion'with which we read the latter does not prepare the way 
fora much more pernicious influence on the heart than it is 
possible for the other:to have, who “addresses himself more to 
the intellect. The one we take upas a familiar, fireside eile 
nion, with common feelings and a common interest 
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other we read with admiration, it is true; but there isa mixture 
of awe and dread that leave the affections uninfluenced. 
Doubtless much of that sympathy, which is now almost uni- 
versally accorded to Burns, is attributable to the very natural 
disposition of the human heart to commiserate genius suffering 
under the ills of penury and distress. We feel that Byron 
would have disdained a sympathy in which was mingled any 
thing of pity. Kirk White is, perhaps, indebted to this feeling 
for much of the reputation which his writings have acquired. 
He possessed without doubt a’genius far above the common 
order; but, I imagine, if the admirers of this poet will interro- 
gate themselves as to the origin of their admiration, they will 
find that much of it consists of sympathy for the unfortunate 
young man whose ardent feelings and enthusiastic devotion 
at the shrine of learning brought him to a premature grave. 
To the feeling itself [raise no objection. It isa pleasant and 
an amiable trait in human nature. But it is misapplied 
when it gives encouragement to vice in any, even its most 
fascinating form. I am aware that these views of Burns’ 
poems are in opposition to those generally entertained of 
them. All I have to say, by way of apology or extenuation, 
is, if | am in error (which of course I do not believe) I regret 
to have shown so little penetration in judging of them, and 
less in making my opinion public when it can do no good to 
others or myself. | 

I have observed that a part of the journey is performed in 
the night. Happy he who has the faculty of sleeping in the 
stage! Although the weather was very warm for the season, 
and there was evidently no change in ee ataeecasare during 
the night from what it was in the day, (the sun was entirely 
concealed all the time,) yet we were considerably more affected 
by the weather at night than during the day. This I attri- 
buted to the different state of the body. Ihave somewhere seen 
or heard advanced a theory of sleep, and the effect of dark- 
ness on the muscular system, which my experience goes to 
confirm to my own mind. By this I could account for the 
more sensible effect of the same degree of temperature in the 
night than in the day. Darkness, or the absence of light, 
acts upon the muscular and nervous system in such a manner 
as predisposes us to repose and sleep, aside from the fact of 
its depriving usof the use of the senses, which keep the mind 
alert, It creates a relaxation and tumid state of the muscles, 
and a partial feebleness in the nervous system, which is pecu- 
liarly favorable to rest, and which causes (or is) drowsiness, 
and finally sleep. This is observable in the eyelids, in the 
sense of heaviness which darkness causes when there is no. 
mental or physical excitement to counteract its influence. By 
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this theory the effect of soporifics may also be accounted for. 

The swelling of the muscles offers some slight interruption to 

the free circulation of the blood, which consequently move 

more sluggishly through its natural channels. Hence the 

same degree of temperature will produce a stronger sensation 
of cold in a state ef drowsiness or sleep than when awake. 
In the case of beasts of prey, that sleep during the day and 

seek ‘their food at night, there is probably a different. ele- 

mentary conformation in their muscles from that of other 

animals, — , a oe: a 

At Cumberland the great national road begins. This 
place is situated on the Potomac, near the foot of the Alle- 
-ghany Mountains. The river has at some remote period made 
a passage for itself, by tearing away a portion of the mountain 
from its summit to the base. The rock is of immense perpen- 
dicular height, towering over the road, and frowning in terri- 
ble sublimity upon the peaceful water that rolls at its feet. In 
this region live many of the Dutch, who cultivate cabbages. 
The road, after passing through the gap, ascends another 
ridge, twelve miles to the top, and 1800 feet in perpendicular 
height. This is known by the name of Savage Mountain. 
It consists almost entirely of a solid mass of bituminous coal. 
About nine miles up the mountain there is a small village 
known by the inhospitable name of Frostburgh, the inhabi- 
tants of which have inexhaustible coal beds in their very yards. 
This place is embraced in an immense coal region that extends 
throughout an incredible extent of country. It spreads 
through the northwestern part of Virginia and Maryland, the 
southwestern part of Pennsylvania, and after dipping under 
the Ohio river, rises again and extends over the southeastern 
part of Ohio. While ascending this mountain, there was a 
heavy fall of snow. After proceeding a few miles, two of the 
horses, in consequence of the depth of the snow and heavy | 
load, almost failed; when luckily we were met by another 
stage of the same line within two miles of the top of the | 
mountain. An exchange was soon negotiated, and while it 
was being made, something like the following diafogue took 
place between the drivers. 

Ist Driver. “I say Sam, have you a load ?” 

Qnd Dri. “reckon Ihave. There’s one trunk aboard” 
(meaning mine, filled with books) that’s more than any two 
horses ought’er pull up this hill. 1 believe the owner’s goin 
west to trade in lead. Don’t you call this a hard life?” | 

Ist Dri. “Yes, by Davy ! I’d rather be a Methodist preacher 
than drive stage sich weather as this. They have some 
hope for the nextglife, if they haven’t any in this. What’s the 
reason, do you spose, the boss dont makeway with this old - 
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beast? She’s so string-halt she can’t hold two feet on the 
ground at a time.’ 
2nd Dri. “QO, she’s not so good for — after all. 1 
was offered fifty dollars for her ’tother day.” 
2st Dri. Why didnt you take itt Vd rolled her over the. 
aR for half the money.” 
 Qnd Dri «1 refused out of respect’ to the bebat: The » 
fellow that offered it wanted to put her up in a meetinghouse 
for a hat rack.” By this time the knights of the whip had 
made the exchange, and mounted their throne. aa Bs — 
ceeded a few miles farther, it was found expedient to chan 
the wheels for runners. The second night of the journe Re 
now closed in upon us. We had scarcely proceeded. a hace = 
miles, when, to our surprise, we found the ground perfectly 
bare, and were therefore obliged to trudge two miles on foot, 
in the rain and mud, and wait on the road until the driver 
could take his horses forw and return with another coach. 
Uniontown was the next place at which we stopped. This is 
the seat of the famous a robbery lately discovered, com- 
mitted by a Dr. Braddee, » with the cooperation of the driver 
and three other accomplices, ' The citizens were in a high 
state of excitement, the facts of the robbery having just trans- 
pired. Nothing of note occurred until I reached Wheeli 
when I had the satisfaction of meeting with my valued friend 
and classmate, C. D. H. A day and the greater part of two 
nights were spent in rehearsing ot other the ohegished 
recollections of college days. Ss : 
attention of the traveler in Wheeling 
gas arising from the burning of coal | 
was fora time almost suffocating. I could 
it at a distance of several miles “fro a tl 1@ town. The streets 
too were almost impassable, except oid nat 


t t this season. The 
y other fuel is used) 
d distinctly perceive 


tives, by reason of the 
mud, the soil being of a nature to retain the water. The 
streets literally flowed with a bright yellow mud, about the 
consistency of half melted butter. ‘Those who know the 
delight of meeting a beloved friend in a dis ant and strange 
region, will very well understand my regret at le 
ing. I found my friend deeply immersed in the business of 
the counting room; having for atime—and al 
will think it is but for a short time—relinquished 1 the student’s, 
for the merchant’s pen, and the study of sines and tangents 
for that of signs and substances. Heaven igo) ee rti- 
ularly in the matter of——I] ask his > would. not 
baiod toomuch. Tage: 
The Ohio river is crossed bya singulépcomtriva sek dt conse 
philosoph ical genius. The current at this place is about four 
* miles ‘se ‘hour. © _Advantage is taken of : eee according to the 
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principle in philosophy of the resolution of forces, for pro- 
pelling a boat from shore to shore. A wire rope is attached to 
a tree some distance up the river, and made to pass over seven 
upright stakes, in as many moveable boats. To the end of 
the wire rope is fastened a hempen rope, the ends of which . 
pass through pulleys, one at the bow, the other at the stern of 
. the ferry boat. By this means the “heading” of the boat is 
», regulated. When it is intended to cross from Wheeling to 
the opposite side, the broadside of the boat is presented to the | 
current, so as to form an obtuse angle on the side towards 
-. Wheeling; and this force propels it to the opposite shore, in 
the arc of a large circle. The island opposite W. is said to 
be very fertile. The other portion of the river is crossed by a 
beautiful and substantial bridge. The difference between 
Ohio and Virginia is observable almost as soon as you enter 
the former. I will not, however, extend this communication 
farther, having already made it of greater length than I at 
first intended. ‘‘If sufficient encouragement is given,” as 
lecturers say, I may at some future opportunity give my 
impressions of Ohio, with some facts picked up relating to the 
~. mounds by which I find myself here surrounded. CC. R. 


_ Springfield, Ohio, Jan. 1841. © a 
Z a oe - ? > " 
me ™ ‘ ” 7 f 
rT vt ” ; 
DUM VIV VIVAMUS.” 


Youru, partake each passing joy, 
Trans all, they cannot cloy ; 
Sopa they fly; Odo not haste them, . 
*Tis worse than thriftlessness to waste them. 


Breathe no sighs, and shed no tears; _ 
Keep them both for later years; 
Now welcome bliss, and banish sorrow, - 
Wear smiles to-day, and tears to-morrow. 
Life is swift to hurry by, as 
Joyless, crabbed age is nigh, 
Beset with thorns, bereft of roses, 
Whose only hope the grave encloses. 


-. natch the joys then, fleeting now, 
~-.- E’er with wrinkles rough thy brow; 
And seek thy most enraptured blessings 
In friendship’s grasp and love’s caressings. — 
ee heer , ) Jee Bree, 


a 
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HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
BY valeakan SOULE. 


If such an animal as a critic should fead, and feel disposed to charge 
the author of the following poem, with plagiarism, he is respecttully 
referred to Irving’s ‘Tales of a Traveler.” 


A noLipay, a holiday 
Once to the kitchen came, 
And merrily the pots and pans 
_ Commenced a gleesome gan 


A holiday ! and at the wort 
Awoke each joyous note— 

The bellows puffed his roundelay, 
Though wheezing in his throat : 


For he had caught a cold, no ddubstout ‘ 


While hanging by the jamb, > 
With nought to kee the weather out : | 
From lungs and diaphragm. | B20 “. 


Awakened by his cheerful voice, 
And ever fond of mirth, % 

Now clinked the tongs with pemling ot 
Across the heated hearth. 


And hasting with a lover’s stride, 
And scorched with love and flame, 

Like bridegroom pressing to his bride, 
He to the shovel came. 


«1 dreamed of you three times or more,” 
_ He said, ‘‘in nature’s trance, 
O, ste —- with me upon the floor 
join the cheerful dance.” 


She looked upon his shining face, 
Her heart grew warmer soon, 

She loved him for the beauish grace 
Of hip and pantaloon. 


With sweet consent she curtesied, 
And chimed a modest ‘ yes,’ 

So bending low his yellow head, 
He snatched a | burning kiss : 


Then gaily stepped aminuet Att 
Midst music, mirth, and songs, : 
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Miss Shovel with broad petticoat, 
And dandy trowsered tongs. 


A portly chair of days of old 
Sat rocking at his ease, 

And lovingly and kindly held 
Miss Cushion on his knees. 


But now the wild and crazy chap, 
_. For sport his love gave o’er, 
So slipped his sweetheart from his lap, 
Down tumbling on the = 


Poor thing! she blushed like blood to see 
‘Herself in such mischance, 

And bounced away from revelry 
ee music io and of, dance, 


red all o’er and o’er, 
ed of polished oak, 


(he other log was broke.) 


He asked an ancient clock from Kenb ety 
A real “le bas bleu”— 


To caper round ; she looked askance, 


: Scarce knowing what todo. 
ee Beeps: a Mi teo ie aes 
She seemed convulsed by strong ‘denite 
With his request to chime, 
She moved her hands, but yet refused, — 
She could not spare the time. 


She mirror like a stoic stood 
Aloof, unmoved, erect, 

She dared not dance—“it was too rude” 
She only could reflect. 


Yet her reflections seemed to call 
_ Each dancer, clown, or jilt, 
And though she purest seemed of all, 
Yet she had all the gilt, 


5% The kettles tumbled from the crane, 
And spilled the dinner out, — 
ft ~The tea-pot hissed like anaices 1 insane 
- The :OTALY place about ; 


om: 
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The bottles took a headlong leap 
From mantel piece, in sport, 

And laughing put the fire to sleep 
With peppersauce and port. 


The boiler shook his sides in pain Suk 
Till tears began to rise, ; ae 
The baker oped his mouth amain, , 
And rattled thence the pide sect trey, 
The trumpet cried, as ‘orth he came — et, 
In transport from the shelf, — é 
‘Henceforth Pll sound no other’ s fame, 


But age to please myself. Ps 
be: tried 
oR 


And then with all his mi 
To sing so loud and shrill 

And strained his jaws so griml 
That thege are gaping 5 still, 


He gave a laugh so deep and vas 
Repeated o’er'and o’er— 
Each dancer trembled at the blast, ; 

Andscampered from the floor. = 


But when the rest were gone—the broom 
Went sweeping through the place ; 

She stepped a hornpipe round the room 
With gaiety and grace: sie 


“al And having skipped a minute so, 
; _ Turned half a summerset, 
‘Where, on her head—for aught I know 
Or care—she’s standing yet. 


= 2 os, 
a ee 


eS Ir a writer resolves: 46 pseniute upon: wine dangerbild'precipice 
of ae unbiased truth,. let him proclaim war with man- 
kind, and neither give nor take quarter. If he tells the crimes 
of great men, they fall upon . him with the iron hands of the 
law: if he tells their virtues, then the ‘mob attacks hi 
slander. Butif he regards truth, let him’ expect 
on both sides, and then he — goon fearless. § De Foe. 
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FAREWELL TO THE LEAVES. 


Harsuty blows the autumn wind among the dying leaves, 
insulting their departed beauty, and hurrying them from their 
old resting place, where they have whispered love to the 
zephyrs and administered pleasure to all eyes, down to the 
ground, their sad grave, where they are to be the sport of 
unkind tempests and the carpet of wayfarers. Brief have 
been your days, sweet leaves, and beautiful. Happy hours 
have I passed under your green canopy, where a thousand 
birds and your own rustling melody has re-echoed my bliss. 
And I cannot but grieve that you should now be prostrated, 
poor, withered remnants, upon the ground you once shaded. 
When the birds come again to your branches, you will be all 
gone and forgotten; when the summer once more renews its 
zephyrs, they will dally with other foliage as if you had never 
_ been. One by one, your slender stems are wrenched away, 
~ and, without hope of recall, you flutter and fall lothly on the 
cold earth, soon to unite with it as well as rest upon it. And 
when you are all gone, and the stiff, naked boughs on which 
you hung stand lonely and dark amid the storms of winter, 
or bend beneath its hostile snows, I will add my grief to theirs, 
and will spend a sigh that so cold and desolate sequel should 
follow a prelude so gay and beautiful. Alas, I too am not 
unharmed by the cold frost and the biting wind. Sad thought 
it is, that I may no longer throw myself upon the buoyant 
turf, and look up, through the intervals of your beauty, to 


the blue deep or watch the insects as they hum around, 
and the lofty birds that wheel’ among the clouds, while you 


give me welcome protection from the hot sun, and furnish an 
orchestra for the little songsters and the drowsy locusts, which 
no art equals. Ah, such contemplation in the infinite silence 
of a summer day, when care has abandoned the soul, and 
ambition is asleep, and when nothing exists in the whole — 
heart, save benevolence and gratitude to nature, is the sweet- — 
est solace that we enjoy.. It is the absolnte contrast to exer- _ 
tion, and the death of solicitude. If Adam was condemned 
to toil, yet in such moments is the sentence remitted, and 
Eden restored to his posterity. : 2. ee 
Adieu then, sweet leaves; your departure robs me of a 
delight ; I mourn your loss as that of friends who have been 
my pleasure, my reliance, my relief; who have gone from 
the scenes where I sought and loved them, and who sigh © 
their last farewell, as you do, soon to be borne from the places 
they have adorned to the earth with which they will com- 
mingle, =: His At  Sexxe Beex. 


< 
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FELICIA HEMANS. 


Tue poetic literature of our own age presents a bright 
array of noble names and brilliant achievements, Genius 
had not slumbered, nor had her sons forgotten their high call- 
ing. Byron, rising like a wild, fitful meteor, attracted the 
attention of his age, and his unfettered imagination poured 
forth the woes of his own unhappy lot. Scott had wooed 
and won excellence in the ideal world, and clothed with gor- 
geous drapery the old romantic traditions of the past. The 
spiritual Wordsworth had communed with the mysterious 
voices of nature, and thrown a brighter charm around her 
loveliness. Southey, in heroic strains, had sung of the maiden 
warrior of France, and in brilliant measure recounted the 
triumphs of faith and the stern decrees of destiny, yet, amid 
these constellations, there shone “a bright, particular star,” 
whose mild, pure rays shed peace and love on all around. 

In the green land of Wales, Mrs. Hemans passed the days. 
of her sunny childhood, and its wild romantic scenery awoke 
that deep love for the beautiful and sublime which we see 
everywhere in her writings. Every fibre of her delicately 
moulded soul was woven into a love of nature with all. its 
mysteries, for it was to her the temple of God, and her pure 
heart worshipped with deep and holy reverence at “‘so fitting 
a shrine;” every tree of the forest had to her its own peculiar 
music, the funereal cypress seemed: to chant mournful re- 
quiems for the souls of the departed, and even the lowly 
flower whispered its notes of encouragement to the living. 
She felt an awful, mysterious power stirred within her as she 
listened to the minstrelsy of the unchained winds, and. the 
evening zephyr breathed mildly over the careworn soul. She 
Was a roving, visionary child sporting among the flowers of. 
morn, regaling her eye with their varied beauties, and finding. 
“‘a moral in each opening bud.” In the deep stillness Of 
night she was silently communing with the thousand shining. 
stars of heaven, and in fancy visiting the inhabitants of far 
off worlds. sae fs 


At an early age she showed deep love for. Shakspere’s_ 


works, and with the enthusiasm of childhood she learned 
from him ie es . 
To love the merry, moonlit scene, 
_ With fairy elves in valleys green, 
_ Or, borne on fancy’s heavenly wings, 
To listen while sweet Ariel sings. 


Her personal appearance in childhood was beautiful ; her: 


whan 


. 
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countenance was the index of the purity of her soul, and 
her brilliant eye seemed to pierce the depths of thought and 
of truth. The crimson tlush would sometimes mantle her 
cheek, and, passing away, leave it more beautiful than before. 
Those gazing on the loveliness of her features would often 
remark, “She never can be happy.” © When, in the prophecy 
of Carolan, she speaks of one with “pale, virgin brow and 
changeful cheek,” would that some foreboding voice had 
whispered, ‘ Read thine own destiny in the fate of Morna.’ 
The golden dreams of childhood passed too quickly away, 
and she was no longer the visionary child, but each beautiful 
trait of character was perfected. | 
~~ While in the bloom of youth and beauty, she attracted 
the attention of Capt. Hemans, a young officer, and was soon 
united to the object of her choice. The engagement was one 
in which the heart alone was concerned. | 


How loves a heart, whence the stream of song 
Flows like the life-blood, clear, bright, and strong. 


_ Even so she loved. Years rolled away, and she thought 
herself happy. In the bosom of a lovely family she devoted 
herself to their care, and neglected not her studies and literary 
pursuits; she passed a quiet domestic life, yet not unmarked 
by fame, and the happy hearts of her household often beat 
with joy at the mention of her praises. But a sad change 
came over the tranquil scene—a dark cloud arose to dim the 
sunny days of peace and happiness. This was the separation 
from Capt. Hemans. With ‘womanly delicacy she never 
alludes to this unhappy circumstance; yet we know that it 
entered deep into her soul, and bowed to earth her lofty spirit. 
It is melancholy to contemplate the beautiful wife deserted by 
one who had vowed to love her as his own soul, yet amid 
these sorrows, we see her cherishing and supporting her chil- 
dren with all the deep feelings of a mother’s love. She never 
suffered her literary labors to encroach on that high and sacred 
trust. ‘The welfare of her children was a subject which ever 
lay nearest her heart. She carefully instilled into the young 
and tender bosom the holy precepts of divine truth, and in 
their happiness was ever interested. No sacrifice was held 
by her too dear that would enhance their innocent amuse-. 
ments. | " : 

——_——_—__ —_—_————— There is none 

In all this cold and hollow world; no fount. * 


Of deep, strong, de-athless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart. -—————______ 


Was it not this that shed so sweet an influence around her 
pathway, and soothed into a holy calm feelings too highly 
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- wrought and too severely ‘tried? She labored not in vain; 
for her children felt the strong influence of her counsels, and 
well repaid their mother’s love. 

In her own brief sojourn on earth, she had felt already ‘too 
much of wo,” yet a deeper and more heartfelt affliction 
awaited her. It was the death of her mother, the pure, saint- 
like spirit who had ever felt a deep interest in all her joys and 
griefs, Then she who had poured forth the sorrows of an 
aching heart on the trusting bosom of her mother felt that 
‘“‘the voice of fame sounds hollow to an orphan.” In this 
the darkest hour of her affliction she turned from the vain 
things of éarth, and sought comfort and consolation in the pro- 
misesof her God. Here she found the balm for her wounded 
spirit, and her broken heart felt its healing influence. The 
bruised reed was not broken, but was strengthened and sup- 
ported. She felt there was one less tie to bind her to earth, 
and one more tie to draw her to heaven. It was not in her 
woman’s heart to seek consolation or happiness here ; for 
there must be communing with the pure spirits who minister 
around the throne of God. She felt that the voice of fame 
was nought but mockery to her now, and her afflicted spirit 
placed its hope on things eternal and divine. 

The pure and holy aspirations that formed a part of her 
being were not of a glad and joyous nature; for too deeply 
had she drank the bitter waters of earthly norsanbiadias vainly 
had she sought for the sympathy of a kindred soul, and from 
her own heart was wrung the prayer, 


- Father, : | 
On thy weak child is laid 
The burden of too much tenderness. 


Yes, too much of her life-blood was poured forth in the sweet 
and flowing numbers that touched the heart. , 
1en drawing to the close of her weary pilgrimage, reli- 
‘its dovelike pinions overshadowed her soul, and 
breathed in it the spirit of submission. That deep love of 
the beautiful and sublime which was interwoven with the 
fibres of her soul, awoke pure feelings of devotion when she 
stood on the brink of the unseen world in the closing hour of 
life. Her yes heart responded to the deep feelings of repose 
inspired. I felt (said she) its holy beauty sinking through 
my inmost being with an influence evans: me nearer and 
nearer to God. 
Books of poetry and devotion were spread around the 
couch of the dying one, and through all her sickness music 
and fluwers were sweet sources of joy and calm consolation. 
If the life of Mrs. Hemans was an ‘exemplification of all that 
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is pure and beautiful, truly the last sad scene showed the love- 
liness of her Ohristian character. She, whose whole course 
had been like a strain of wild and mournful music, could feel 
on her dying bed the more joyful notes of hope and. happi- 
ness. As the fair infant sinks to. rest while death slow ly sets. 
his seal upon the guileless brow, so passed away the spirit of 
one who in life had been as humble as 4 little child, and ever 
done the will of her Master. Death palsied the hand that 
had tuned the harp strings to such heavenly strains, and the 
pure spirit departed to the “land whence none return.” Then 
rose the sound of wail and mourning around the household 
hearth, and through all lands tee the strains of her muse 
had been heard. bd Ay 


For alas ! ——__—- —_———- She ‘has fled 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams ; ah! she hath fled. 
The pure, the gentle, and the beautiful. 


It is pleasing to contemplate the pure and holy influence of 
her poetry. Though much of it comes to us, ‘‘like the broken 
music of a troubled dream,” yet it comes to tell us our inmost 
feelings, and those mysterious thoughts the spirit knows, yet 
cannot ulter. 


* “Soft, spiritual, and mournful.” 


It speaks in tones felt by every heart—a common lat iguage 
to our common nature. If rich-and glowing thought cha- 
racterized her writings, it was because she drew t e materials 
from the secret chambers of her soul, and could divine the 
mysterious working of nature. There was a thrilling pathos 
in the sweet and soothing ¢ numbers of her poetry that pee ect 
the heart. : 

A deep religious feeling’ seems to have been the well s spring 
from whence her muse poured forth strains ever spiritual and 
sublime, when in holy, contemplative thought she communed 
with the God of nature. There were times when het fembled 
at the insight she had gained of the human heart, a 
that as she “sounded the deep places of the soul,” s t 
paid dearly for the discovery, and she scroticken ae hat weary 
striving after ideal beauty which one can ooo ee Yet. 
then it was that from her inmost soul she - fatho ed the 
“spiri’s mysteries” and she awakes sweet sympathies i in the 


human heart when she speaks of ee 8S 
— Le oe § 


The power that dwelleth in sweet song to Nake 

Vague yearnings like the sailors from the shore 

And dim remembrance, whose hue seems taken 

From some bright former state, Our OWn no more. . 
52 
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Is not this all a mystery ? t who shall say 
‘Whence are these thoughts, and whither tends their way. 


She felt in her own soul that she was heaven commissioned 
to the high and holy task of enlarging the sphere and extend- 
ing” the influence of sacred poetry. 


“Life, spirit, life immortal and divine is there.” 


She looked upon love and faith, sorrow and submission, as 
materials for the poet’s song. She lived long enough to com- 
mence her great designs. It was a holy heart and a desire to 
benefit the world that prompted the undertaking. Her poetry 
will go forth on its pilgrimage as the holy promptings of a 
divinely inspired mind. Her name will live as long as the 
pure in heart dwell upon earth. 


REASON, KNOWLEDGE, AND WIT. 


& 
Reason and Knowledge once, and Wit, 
Three friends in Paradise, 
Resolved, in some erratic fit, 
To quit their native skies. , 


~The three together formed a plan, 
_ And each it suited well, 
To seek the earth, and there, with man, 
If pleased, awhile to dwell. 


They all together left the heaven, 
Where Reason had the lead ; 
ap soon their flight became uneven, 
And Wit outstripped in speed. 


-* Then Knowledge could not brook delay, 
© But rushed slow Reason past ; 
And she, that should have led the way, 
Came, slowly on, the last. Jee Bex, 
18%, . 


‘Patience must endure, 
And soothe the wounds it cannot cure. 
* x Francis. 


=" 
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ON THE DUTY OF EDUCATED MEN. 


Society and government, though better understood in this 
than in any other country or age, have still many imperfections. 
The two great errors of honorable, wealthy, and learned men 
are, on the one hand, an undisguised aristocracy, and on the 
other, a foul flattery of the common people. Errorists of the for- 
mer kind, with a pharisaic pride, stand aloof from the vulgar 
herd, as they are pleased to call those in the lower walks of life, 
as though their touch were pollution; while those of the latter, 
seeming to think no praise of the people exhorbitant, vocife- 
rate, to the no small delight of the hearers, ** vox populi vox 
dei.” The purse-proud citizen who has forgotten his origin, 
and the well descended who remembers his, the professed 
scholar dealing in theories or scientific abstractions, and the 
tyro in literature who knows little either of theory or practice, 
are instances of one class; the successful olitieidnpesents 
the best specimen of the other. Both are in error, though on — 
opposite extremes, and truth, as usual, is intermediate. I see 
no good reason for believing in natural intellectual equality. 
Men differ in their physical forms, and it is quite as evident 
that their mental capabilities are unlike. Differencesdo and 
must exist, but it by no means follows that talent is confined ° 
to the learned. Go to the farm and the workshop; you will 
there find those who under different circumstances would have 
been the literary and the educated, but who, “unknown to 
fame,” will go down to an unremembered grave. Education 
is not synonymous with the study of books, though this is 
commonly supposed. It cannot be denied that they afford 
very many advantages, yet it is equally evident that there are 
others they cannot give. The literary recluse, puffed up with 
an extravagant pride of intellect, and full of false notions of 
mankind, will learn much that he never knew before, by talk- 
ing with the New-England farmer, rough with toil, or the 
wild backwoodsman of the “far west.’ If books are the 
records of thought and fact, and if they who write them must 
first observe and think, then observing and thinking men have 
in themselves the materials of books. They are authors in 
embryo, though they have never had the benefit of schools. 
Who shall dare to condemn, as utterly ignorant and unwor- 
thy of notice, those who in their own sphere, limited though 
it be, read the unwritten, yet true volumes of thought founded 
upon experience. In some things the lowest man in society 
excels the highest, and hence there exists a mutual depend- 
ence, that strong bond of union which combines individuals 
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into societies, societies into nations, and which will one day, 
no. doubt, bind all governments into one grand, harmonious 
brotherhood, While in the eye of reason every man is held 
worthy of some respect from every other, the idea of popular 
—Ainfallibility is absurd, yet it is not without supporters. They 
may be honest in their opinion, but the distance between ultra 
democracy and downright knavery is small. . History need 
not be searched to show how mankind may be imposed upon. 
The days of Cromwell, the era of fanaticism and misguided 
zeal, when the fabric of society was hurled to the dust, when 
the axe and the faggot, the sure cord and the short shrift, made 
-England a pandemonium, need not be adduced. The bloody 
scenes of the French revolution may be passed in silence. Our 
own times furnish abundant evidence of the fact that “ to err is 
human.” An author of great celebrity has said, ‘if impostors 
will find impudence, the world will find faith.’ Who can 
doubt that there is some truth in the remark when he sees the 
imbecility and dependence of the mass upon the dogmas of afew 
| s, their fanatic zeal goaded on to madness by the ambi- 
tious and daring? In the midst of these warring opinions 
and opposing practices, while ultraism of some sort seems 
the order of the day, it becomes a matter of immense impor- 


_ tance to. inquire what is the-duty of educated men. The 


' mere. acquisition of wealth is too poor an object. Their aims 
should be higher and holier. That man must find it a difficult 
Matter to reconcile his conduct and his conscience, who, look- 
ing forth from the halls of his alma mater upon the interests 
and wants of his country, plunges headlong into its business 
and bustle, solely to secure as much “trash as may be grasped 
thus.” What then is his duty? Is it to feed a sick fancy by 
railing at the follies of mankind. | age 
-Must the picture of human nature forever possess the 
Rembrant scowl of gloom? Ought the shadow so awfully to 
reponderate ? Evidently not. These are false views of life. 
He who, to avoid the cares and perplexities of the world, 
betakes himself to the regions of intellectual enjoyment ; who 
conjures up. a melancholy dream, and, calling it a vision of 
reality, severs'the chain of sympathy with the common inte- 
rests of life, fixes the seal of his puny reprobation upon the 
evident designs of God, and, phantom-like, steals through life 
in the twilight of a disordered imagination. It is well if these 
are the worst consoquences. These times call for independ- 
ence of thought and action ; for men who have at heart the 
interests of their country and their kind; great souled, and 
therefore humble men, willing to learn of the lowest, yet justly 
spurning the baseness that would flatter the follies of any. 
Zealous and. inflexible advocates of a single course or set of 
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Opinions are not wanted. Multitudes of such are always ready 
to do and dare at such times, either for wrath or for con- 
science’ sake. But the hopes of their | country and the world, 

are upon those who regard the general good, and who are 
unwilling to hazard it for the sake of obtaining a particular 
end, who avoid the dangerous extremes into which the selfish 
and ‘the narrow minded run, and whosee, in the fulfilment of 
the millennial prophecy, the triumph of mind radiant with reli- 
gion anda perce p mloerphy: ees 


4 


SERENADE. 


BY FRANKLIN ii a 


< 


Days, months, and years have I wandered alone, J “an 

Constant and changeless, by land and by sea, 

But, weary and sad, I have come now, my own: 

Far over the billows to gaze upon thee. Sa 
Thy slumbers then break, Love, 2,, ie 
Awake, Love, awake, Love, » | 

And while Echo mimics the-soft whippoorwill, 
O let thy bright eye, Love, 
That miniature sky, Love, 
-Proclaim with its sauce that thou lovest me still. | 


Locks as and glossy as — of the raven, - 
Cheeks like Aurora’s when fairest, I’ve seen, _ 
But now as a tempest tossed ship to its haven, _ 
I’ve followed my pole-star thy “bonny blue een,” 
- Whose ray has been clearer, = 
And to my heart dearer, ei 
Than ever to seaman who gladly behickdai , 
When whirled mid the motion 
Of bellowing ocean— 
Old Arcturus rending the storm’ s cloudy folds. 


Bright stars are shining—come, Love, to thy bower, 
Come while the breeze whispers, Love, o’er the lea, 
Come while the dew-drop is kissing the flower, 
And one faithful heart breathes affection for thee. 
Come, seraph dutiful, 
Come, bright and beautiful, 
Angel of virtue and innocence, come. | 
Let thy soft whispers be él oat 
Welcomer melody | 
' Than e’er to my ear summer twilight’s sweet hum. 
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ST. VALENTINE. 
[For the February Numbee of the Classic.} 


Since Saint Valentine is coming, — 
Lovers all, to claim your thanks, 
Let me in his stead be drumming 
Up recruits to fill his ranks. 

So ye fair, 

Yourselves prepare 
Scraps of love and passion. 

Rhyme and prose, 

To greet your beaux 


In right old golden fashion. 


Get a rhyming dictionary, | 
Lads, and hunt with all your might, 


Find a ‘word that chimes with Mary, 


And in flaming numbers write, - 
Spin a sonnet 
To her bonnet, 
Praise her lip, her cheek, her fan— 
Then assure her, 
There’s no purer 


Love than yours in breast of man. — 


If you have'a-knack at painting, 
Paint young Cupid’s bow and darts, 
Sketch yourself in anguish fainting 
O’er a dozen broken hearts. 
As you stagger, 
Have a dagger, 
Ready raised to strike you through— 
_ Ladies often 


Melt and soften, 


When despairingly Ia Woo. 


Now each wplling door is swinging 
Open, as the post-boy comes, 
On his bublloned shoulders bringing 
Piles of Cupid’s grateful crumbs, 
Seals are rended— + 
Hands extended, 
Smiles and blushes meet the ganeg 
Half concealing, — 
Half revealing, 


What the throbbing heart betrays. 
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Now to aid, the willing muses 
On your slightest wishes wait— 
Now each loving warbler. chooses ae 
Joyfully his yearly mate ; a 
) O, what wooing! — 
O, what cooing! 
QO, what songs of bridal love! 
- Ye who would be, 
_ If you could be, . 
Wedded—imitate the dove. 


February full of bliss is, wa 
Giving all who wish—a-mate— 4 ola. 5 A 
Youngest of Time’s buxom Misses— 
She is only twenty eight. 
For her bowers, 
Frosts and flowers, 
Spring and Winter’s fingers twine. 
While her girdled pe 
Waist is hurdled 
In the arms of Valentine. 


Many blessed days are given, ’ 
Mortals, by the powers above— 
This alone was meant of Heaven 
Wholly to be spent in love. 
. Ere it passes, 
| Then, ye lasses... 5). 7m | 
Seize the kindly proffered bliss, ~~ 
: You may sport now, 
. . Coo and court now, 
Leap year is a fool to this. 


Se ET & 


Learning is like a river, whose head, being far in the land, 
is, at first rising, little, and easily viewed; but still as you go 
it gapeth with a wider bank; not without pleasure and delight- 
ful winding; while it is on both sides set with trees, and the. 
beauties of various flowers. But still, the farther you follow it, 
the deeper and the broader it is, till at last it enwaves ilself in 
the unfathomed ocean. There you see more water, but no 
shore, no end of that liquid, fluid vastness. In many things — 
we may sound nature in the shallows of her revolutions. We 
may trace her to her second causes; but, beyond them, we 
_ meet with nothing but the puzzle of the soul, and the dazzle. 
of the mind’s dim eyes. Feltham. 
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THE GERMAN CITs. 
A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS, 
[Translated from the German of A. Von Kotzebue.] 
TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


__ Aveustus Von Kotzebue, the author of the following comedy, 
was born at Weimar, May 5th, 1761. He entered the univer- 
sity of Jena at the age of sixteen years, and it was here that a 
* connection with a private theatre served to confirm his strong 
natural inclination for the drama. In 1781 he was induced at 
the suggestion of the Prussian minister, at St. Petersburgh, to 
try his fortune at that court. For two years he was secretary 
to the governor general, Von Baur, in consequence of whose 
recommendation he was appointed by the empress “president 
of the government of Esthonia,” and as such was ennobled. 
He now wrote his book “on nobility,” and the high praise 
which, “en noble,” he awarded to that institution caused him 
to be ridiculed by those who remembered his former strictures 
on aristocracy. From this period he assumed the firm stand ° 
which he ever after maintained as an upholder of the divine 
right of kings and all the other dogmas of ultra legitimacy. In 


1802, he was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences — 


at Berlin, and in 1814 published his history of the German em- 
pire. Three years after, he received a salary of 15,000 rubles 
from the Russian government, on condition that he should reside — 
in Germany and make reports upon literature and the state of 
the public mind. For this purpose he established a weekly lite- 
rary paper. The biting sarcasm and keen ridicule with which 
he alluded to the efforts of those who were endeavoring to 
regenerate Germany, and establish a new order of things, raised © 
against him as might have been expected a host of bitter ene-. 
mies, and, on March 23d, 1819, he fell a victim to the dagger of 
an assassin. However we may blame Kotzebue as a politician, 
we should give him due credit as an author. His dramas and 
comedies, amounting to ninety-eight in number, afford sufficient 
proof of the facility with which he wrote. His comedies being 
_ usually directed against the salient points of national character, 
are more enjoyed by foreigners than by the Germans themselves. 
One can readily imagine that some bitterness of feeling must 
have been produced by such a play as “Die deutschen Klein- 
stadter’—-The German Cits—for, though apparently directed 
against the inhabitants of a small village, it was but too appli- 
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cable to the whole nation. A fondness for titles and high sound- 
ing forms of address has ever been characteristic of the Ger- 
mans. A traveler is amused in Germany at seeing the number 
of ribbons and orders which decorate the button holes of all 
who are fortunate enough to obtain them.. A glittering star, no 
matter how procured, is the great object of ambition. From 
this principle arises the absurd habit of addressing a person, not 
as we do with a simple sir, (mein herr”) but by the title of his 
office or profession. 'The most common title is that of “rath” 
or councillor. This, however, is very much modified and ex- 
“tended by the prefix. For instance, “Geheim-rath,” privy coun- 
cillor, is a title of some importance, and one not unknown to 
the English and other nations; but every profession in Germany 
has its “rath.” An architect is “bau-rath,” a lawyer .“justitz 
rath,” etc. etc. Even absent persons are designated by their 
official titles, however humble and unmeaning they may be. 
The ladies are not backward in_asserting their claims to hono- 
rary appellations. Throughout Germany a wife insists upon 
taking the title of her husband with a feminine termination. 
There is Madame General-ess; Madame Privy-Councillor-ess, — 
Madame Day-book-keeper-ess, and a hundred others. These 
titles sometimes extend to an almost unpronounceable length. 
Only think, for instance, of addressing a lady as Frau-“Ober- 
consistorial-directorin. (Madame Directress of the upper con- 
sistory-Comm yy aie fe. | 
; From what is here stated, it is evident that Kotzebue, in the 
present play, has by no means earicatured the Germans. With 
_ regard. to the literary mefits of his comedy, each person must 
judge for himself. It does not lay claim to talent of a high 
order, and the reader who looks’ for an exhibition of German 
mysticism will be sadly disappointed. It is a simple exposé 
f the follies of every day life and of every day people. 


Ks DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 
Mr. Nicholas Staar, burgomaster and alderman of the city of Krahwinkel. 
Mrs. Deputy-tax-receiver-ess Staar, his mother. 
Sabina his daughter. 
Mr. Vice Church-warden-Staar his brother, a grocer. 
Mrs. Upper-river-fish-mistress Brendel, | sad | = 
, a Town-excise-clerk-ess Morganroth. Two relatives of the family. 
Mr. Deputy-inspector-of-buildings, hills; and roads Sperling. 


~ 


Olmers. A maid servant. ~~. eee 
A waichman. A peasant. on » SOG) ills 
Klous, the beadle. | Several children. or oi 


[The scene is laid in the little town of ‘Krahwinkel. - During 
the first three acts, in an apartment of the biirgomaster’s house. 


In the last act, in the street before the house.] 
| , 53 
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THE GERMAN CITS. 
ACT I 
SCENE I. 
Sabina alone. 


(She stands at the window, closes it hastily, runs to the door, 
and calls—) . 

Merearet Margaret! 

Maid (from within). Miss! | 

Sab. The mail has arrived. Rum qnickly, and see if there 
is a letter for me. (Exit Maid.) \t is now more than three 
weeks since I returned from the “residence,” and as yet I have 
not received one line. Should | be again disappointed to-day, 
then—thén—well, what then? I will fall im a passion and 
marry Sperling. But, gently |! I can fall ina passion without 
ney ie Sperling ; for, in that case, who would be the sufferer! 

23 ; eo Be hg SCENB Il. 
©. ai The Maid and Sabina. 


Maid. Wart is a letter, Miss, AS ge 

Sab. (Snatching the letter hastily from her hand.) At last! 
at last! (She looks-at the superscription. ) From my cousin. 

Maid. Here are the papers also. (She places them upon 
the table.) There is a powerful mail to-day. Sixteen letters 
have arrived, all for Krahwinkel! . Mr. Postmaster does no’ ha 
know whether he stands on his head or his heels. 
~ Sab. Begone—begone. (Exit Maid.) 


a a a 
SCENE III. co 
Sabina alone. . 

(She reads rapidly.) “A new drama.” What care I for 
that? “Trains are no longer fashionable.” What’s that to 
me? “Jtalian straw hats.” Who asked after them? What! 
already at the end! Not a word from him! To be sure, I 
have positively forbidden him to write me himself—but he pro- 
mised to add a little postscript to my cousin’s letter, and my 
cousin promised that he should, Why ha he not kept his 
word? Am I already forgotten? | By this. time he ought him- 
self to have come with’a letter of introduction from the minis- 
ter, and yet he neither comes nor writes. He knows that I 
shall be obliged to marry Sperling. My father plagues me, 
my grandmother plagues me, ied now I must be tormented by 
him! (She crushes: the letter between her hand.) It serves 
me pene Wee A not yerted nme against the ne gen- 


i See 
“age 
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tlemen at the “residence.” They fall in love three times a day, 
-and, when in the evening they go the theatre, have forgotten all 
about it. But, Charles! Charles! art thou also one of the com- 
mon herd? A male coquette? (She takes a miniature from 
her pocket.) Can these noble features deceive? With this 
same look he swore to me that in a few weeks he would come 
and propitiate my father. Does he call five weeks few! Must 
I inform him that they contain thirty-five eternally long days. 
O Charles! hasten ! else am I forever lost to thee ! (She looks 


sadly at the portrait.) re x 
oat x 
t, ; SCENE IV. : vs 
. Madame Staar and Sabina. > 


Mad. Staar.—Sabina, the cakes are taken out of the oven. 
Beautiful cakes! They do you credit. Now we will ornament 
them with flowers and sprigs of myrtle—you well ‘know for 
what reason. ‘To-morrow willgindeed be a festival! A grand 
festival! But why do you stand moping there like a sick ca- 
nary bird? Do you not hear me? What's that you have 
there ! 

Sab. (frightened tries to hide the portrait, N othing, dear 
grandmother. 

Mad. St.—Nothing, indeed!. Do you calla thing like a spec- 
tacle case nothing? Give it tome. I will have it. | 

Sab. (gives it.) Itisa portrait. 

_ Mad. St. A portrait! a picture of a man! Mercy on me 
Child, I could not have belie pa e | 

Sab. What ? oe, er Se 

_ Mad. St. 1 will make a noise e in the house. I will cry; ‘Fire!’ 

Sab. For heaven’s sake, don’t, dear grandmother ! cin ie 

Be ‘aa were the house burning, what good could your screams _ 
do 

Mad. St. What! A strange ona in your pocket—close to 
your heart ! : 

Sab. But it is only a man in a glass frame. y* 

Mad. St. Ah! teach me to know men! they jump out of the 
frame before one is prepared, I was always opposed to send- 
ing you to the “residence.” I too was once a well bred young 
woman, but I knew nothing farther of the Residence than that 
his majesty the king dwelt there.’ Now we have the conse- 
quence! She has brought back a picture with her! A-man’s 
picture! You wicked girl! Do you know what such a thing 
signifies? In my day no one allowed themselves to be painted 
unless they had some office or dignity, or at least had been mar- 
ried ten years! Then people were taken in becoming gravity, 
as large as life, with a pointed ruff, and a nosegay in the hand. 
In this manner hangs wee gt 11 afather, out of doors, behind the 
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larder, the highly respectable Mr, Tax-receiver-Staar, God bless 
him! but, now-a-days, gracious me! young people are painted 
with blowsy hair and open bosoms, and small too, so diminu- 
tively small, that one can put the pictures in a needle case. 
From this comes all the trouble. Large pictures stand openly 
and honorably before the whole world; but these little rascals 
sneak into pockets and hang on ribbons and chains, down into 
the very bosom. Who is the man? Out with it ! 

~_ Sab. (embarrassed.) Dear grandmother, you are angry with- 
out cause. is 

~ Mad. St. Well, who is it? 3 . 

Sab. It is—(aside) What shallI say? (Aloud) It is the pic- 
ture of our king. sy 

Mad. St. Of our king? 

Sab. My cousin sent it to me because she knows how we all 
love him. 

Mad. St. Ah indeed! that is*quite another thing! Is this the 
king? the king whom I have so long wished to behold? But 
does he not wear a star? 7 ee 

Sab. He does not require a star in order to attract attention ? 

Mad. St. Ah! ah! it was.a clever idea of your cousin’s. 
Now, Sabina, you must make me a present of the picture. [| 
will fasten it on a trembling pin, and stick it on my coif. 

Sab. (aside.) Heaven forbid. 

Mad. St, I will lend it to you on your wedding day, and also 
Tow, on the day of your betrothal—(she puts it on.) 

Sab. No! no! rather will I never wear it! no betrothal for 


mé, — 

_ “Mad. St. That’s right, Sabina, play the coy maiden; shed a 
_ few tears, hide yourself—that is being truly modest. I once 
did just so myself. Now-a-days, girls dare to look in the face 
of their lovers, and speak of a betrothal as though it were a 
receipt for an almond tart. ‘The most they do that is decorous 

_is to swoon away at the marriage ceremony. 
___. Sab. But with me, dear grandmother, it is no affectation. I 
- cannot endure Mr. Sperling. He sticks to me like a burr, chat- 

ters like a magpie, and, in Bik he’s a fool. 

Mad. St. Ah child, what’s that you are saying? Beware of 
your tongue. I have heard many a girl scoff, who was after- 
wards glad when the one she had ridiculed led her to the altar. 

Sab. Rather would I forever remain unmarried. 

e Mad. St. Why, what objection can you possibly bring against 
~ Sperling? Has he not a fine title? Is he not Deputy-inspec- 
tor-of-buildings, hills, and roads? i i 
Sab. That’s all the same to me. 
Mad. St. Were not his parents 
even satin the council. 
Sab. Icarenot. | * 3 


7 


‘ a 


genteel people t his grandfather 
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Mad. St. You will at once step into a large family moe 

Sab. So much the worse. 

Mad. St. Plenty of uncles and aunts. One will help here— 
another there. 

Sab. O yes, every week a family dinner. 

Mad. St. Just so; in that you won't be behind hand. You 
will have magnificent linen—covers for eighteen persons. Mr. 
Sperling has very pretty cloth of silver—neither is he at all 
poor. Has he not a cabbage garden before his Ser, and a 
family vault in the church yard? =~ 

Sab. I wish, with all my heart, he were lying in it. 

Mad. St. Godless girl! there comes your uncle. He will . 
tell you that Mr. Deputy-inspector-of-buildings, hills, and roads,” 
is a very fine man. 


SCENE V. 


| Enter Mr. Vice-Church-warden-Staar, the preceding. 


Maa. St. Glad to see you, son Andrew. Come a little nearer. 
You are vice-church-warden, and know how to speak to the 
point. Instruct the silly maiden—she will not hear of the be- 
trothal, and even laughs at the bridegroom. a 

Mr. St. Indeed! I could not have believed 

Sab. My uncle will take my part. He owns a library, and 
consequently knows the world. ie 


Mr. St. Yes! yes! That I do. oe 
Sab. He has read all the new novels, ow therefé e is ac- 

quainted with the human heart. ‘ ‘aad 
Mr. St. To be sure I am. oe 


Sab. He will immediately tell you how many a poor g 
forced into a hateful marriage, has died of a consumption. 

Mr. St. No, Bina, no; I there disagree with you. Weeping 
romances are entirely out of fashion; I make use of them only 
in my 7! shop. One reads now but of bandits and robbers. 

Mad. St. God protect us! 

Mr. St. It’s a pity our poets are so little patriotic that they 
should only immortalize the Italians. Were not Kasebier and 
Shinderhames Germans ? ‘4 

Mad. St. There was also Lorenzo Sahnesckébets who was 
hung ten years ago on our city gallows. 

Mr. St. Right, mother. In confidence I will tell you that I 
am about dramatizing-his life. Sperling, no contemptible poet, 
will compose the ballads; he is peculiarly happy with his son- — 
nets. ‘The rhymes are so powerful that — tear the se hair 
from your head. 

Mrs. St: Do you hear that, Sabina?» 

Mr. St. Sentences boil within Rin and he vomits out the 
fragments. Who like he has the power of captivating the mind? 

Mad. St. Now, Sabina, now ! 


ye, 
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Mr. St. In short, girl, he shall be your bisebaiit my nephew 
—my heir—my assistant in the Wee 3 ; itisa settled matter. 
Say no more about it. : 

SCENE VI. 
Enter Burgomaster. 


Birg. Sabina, bring me my wig; I must be off to the Town 
House. | ; 

Sab. Directly, dear father. 

Burg. Your servant, brother; a fatiguing day! I must 
work like a eart horse. : : 

Mr. St. Wherefore ? | 
- Burg. Does not ail depend upon me—the welfare of the 
whole town? The law suit which Mr. Barsch carried on 
against the watchman on account of the broken lantern was 
to-day decided. 

Mad. St. Who won? | 

Birg. The watchman is obliged to repair the lantern, aid 
Mr. Barsch pays the costs of the suit, amounting to four dollars, 
eight groats. 

Mad. St. That’s just. 

Birg. The shoemaker Korb and the tailor Liimmel were 
brought up to-day on account of the cudgeling in the beer shop. 

Mr. St. How was that decided ? 

Birg. “Both stomach their cudgelings, and pay ce fines. 

Mad. St. As a matter of course. 

Burg. Then there is also the weighty affair which concerns 
the whole magistracy. 

_ Mr. St. Do you mean the cleaning of the streets 1 

Burg. Certainly I do. The highly laudable magistrate is 
not willing to clean the streets, it is the duty of the corporation 
to remove ‘the dirt, and there it shall remain, (for aught the 
praiseworthy magistrate will do,) until the obstinate ones return 
to their duty. 

Mad. St. The old scoveth says :——“ Let each one clean be- 


: Sa his own door.” 


Birg. No, mother. I am biirgomaster ‘i also alderman, 
and clean not before my door. Let them appeal—the dirt shall 
remain. And should the law suit last Sescetn years, the dirt 
shall not be stirred from the spot. 

Mr. St. We must maintain our rights. 

Burg. Well said, brother. 

Mad. St. But may we not clean before the house fal 1 7 

Burg. Do nothing ; we will remain quiet. _ The ‘Il see 
what they intend doing at the town house. ' I am as firm as the 
walls of Babylon. Had it not been for me, what would have 
become of our privileges? Who is it that has epahlen us, to- 
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morrow, to celebrate the high festival? I—I have pressed it 
forward. I have savec - horde of the town! 


a ; SCENE VII. 
Enter Sabina with the wig. 


Sab. Here is the wig. i 

Mad. St. Do you still intend, my son, to celebrate, to-morr ow, 
the festival of Sabina’s betrothal. 

Birg.’ Certainly ! it is a memorable day. 

Mad. St. The maiden makes objections. 

Birg. What? Make objections to what I, biirgomaster, 
also, alderman, have decided upon. 

Sab. Dear father fa 

Burg. Duty first, love afterwards. The state has its claims. 
It is my duty to glorify that festival which will bring blessings 
upon our posterity (putting on his wig.) The jurisdiction be- 
tween our good town, Krahwinkel, and the neighboring corpo- 


ration, Rummelsbiirg, was undecided—a thief was taken pri- 


soner. We desired to place her.in the pillory; so did. the 
Rummelsburgers.. We wished to whip her with reds; the 
Rummelsburgers likewise. We have been at law nine long 
years. The delinquent, in the meantime, has been closely im- 
prisoned. Thank God! she yet lives. We have aomynoted, 
and to-morrow she stands in the pillory. 

Pe: Dear father, the criminal cannot feel pore, cpbappy 
than 

Birg. Why so? 

Sab. Her punishment once endured, she is free, while I who 
neve committed no crime must Leatorrow, be bound in eternal 
chains. 

Burg. Rest easy, child. The heathen god Amor, or Hyme- 
naus, binds only with fetters of flowers. . eed 

Sab. Alas! they are but too apt to run a thorn in the heart. 


Burg. Mr. Deputy-inspector-of-buildings, woods, and roads — 


Sperling is a man of importance in the town. 

Mad. St. That’s what I told her. 

Birg. He has property. 

Mrs. St. My very words. 

Burg. Writes every kind of poetry—in a word I have cho- 
sen him for my son-in-law—let me hear no farther dilatory. ob- 
jections. 

Sab. (aside.) Alas! all the world have conspired against me! 


Bee 


= SCENE VIIL ae 
| Enter Maid Servant. 
Maid. A peasant has just brought a letter. The gentleman 
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who- sent him has been upset in the stone quarry, and swears 
horribly. His carriage is broken, and, I believe, one of his bones. 

Birg. Thank God! scarcely a week has passed, since I 
have been biirgomaster and alderman, without some person 
being overturned. gest | | 

Mad. St. But why do not the noble council repair the roads? 

Birg. What, then, would become of our smiths and saddlers 
who live upon the proceeds of an overturn? 

Sab. But, dear father, the travelers complain bitterly at being 
obliged, in addition, to pay turnpike fees. 

Burg. Let them complain as they choose, provided they 
only pay. In Krahwinkel the pavement is even worse than 
the high road, and we break our bones every day without 
thinking of grumbling. But where’s the letter? _ 

“Maid. (opens the door.) Walk in, good friend. 


SCENE IX. 
Enter Peasani—(the preceding.) 


Peasant. Health to your lordship. A gentleman is lying in 
the stone quarry. He must be a very distinguished person, 
for he has lanterns to his carriage. They are all broken. a 

Burg. And his arms and legs? 

Peasant. Have remained uninjured. 

Burg. But the carriage ? 

Peasant. Itis ina shocking state. One wheel is off, and lies: 
close by the tablet upon which are inscribed the turnpike fees. 

Mr. Staar. Then he can read it for amusement. 

Peasant. O, he has plenty of books, but all. dirtied, as are 
his clothes. For this reason, he was not willing to make his. 
appearance before. your grace. | 

Burg. What does he want of me? 

Peasant.. He gave me half a guilder to bring you this letter, 
and announce his arrival. | 

JMad. St. Perhaps he has come for the festival on the morrow. 

Sab. (aside) Or perhaps—O, how my heart beats ! 

Birg. (opens the letter) What? From his excellency, the 

rime minister? The noble protector and patron of our town ? 
‘et all be silent and.listen.. (Reads) “My dear Mr. Biirgo- 
master.” O, yes! his excellency ever loved me. ‘The bearer 
of this, my old school and university friend, Mr. Olmers—” 

Sab. . (aside) It’s he! ; ) Pilg: 

Mad. St. Mr. Olmers only, a friend of the minister’s? — 

Biirg. Silence! (reads) “has heard much that is creditable 
to you and your town, and wishes to pass there several weeks.” 

Do you hear, children? At court'they speak of nothing but 
me and our town. “ As he is an old and highly esteemed friend, 
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»~ of mine. Will you i me the favor” Lila your most hum- 


“ble servant—*to receive him into your house.” Your excel- 
lency has but . command! “'To promote, to the best of your 
ability, his every wish.” It shall be done. 

Sab. (aside)s xod be praised! 

Burg. (reads), “And ‘coleien him as your own son”—fiat! 
“It will give me great pleasure to seize every opportunity of 
returning the compliment.” ‘Too much goodness! “J remain 
with esteem, Mr. Biirgomaster—most obedient “Count Von 
Hochberg.” All, “Manu Propria.” Have you heard? His 
excellency, the Count Von Hochberg. 

Mad. St. Is your most obedient— 

Mr, St. We remains with esteem. 

Burg. He seizes every opportunity! T have’ man! Child, 
that’s a man! Worthy, any day of becoming biirgomaster at 
Krahwinkel! But in me he shall find his man. (To the peasant.) 
March! Quick! Begone! Present my most submissive respects 
to the stranger, and say that, ina few DONC INS, my own car- 
riage shall be at his service. “ 

Mad. St. What are you thinking of a Our horses are ‘in the © 
fel perting potatoes. 7 a 
rg. True! an unfortunate ibienailinaat Rona : hi n, pe C 
the landiord of the Golden Cat. Tell him to harness his ho ‘Ses 
put on his archer’s uniform, seat himself on the box, drive. ) 
take in, return hither. Quick! quick !:(exit peasant.) — 

Sab. (aside.) He has kept hisword. — 

Mad. St. I am not pleased, my:son, that you should Rate 
sent to a stranger your most submissive cae That was 
saying too much, ~—— “ 

Birg. Too much? Is he not a friend of the count, and is 
not the count my most obedient. 

Mad. St. Just so; but this person is a mere nobody—has 
neither title nor dignity—plain Mr. ‘Olmers, while you are biir- 
gomaster, also alderman. 

Birg. Certainly, certainly ; but what’s to be done. The 
peasant has already gone with my most submissive respects. 

Mr. St. I think, mother, that there must be something more 
in all this than is apparent. Were Mr. Olmers Mr. Olmers 
only, then would the minister have given him a Jetter to the 
hangman. "Sc hool friend? University friend? Mighty fine! 
_ Distinguished lords forget those whom they have seen but yes- 
terday. Every romance teaches us that. How much more, 
then, must they forget those with whom they translated Cor- 
nelius Nepos twenty years ago. No, no, I'm of opinion that 
Mr. Olmers’ travels incognito, and is an influential man in the 
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You may be convinced that the ness is of not much less 
consequence than the minister himself. 

Mr. St. As soon as he sees you, he will unbutton his coat— 
then look for the star. Pi, 

Mad. St. A star! I faint. But what can Re « expect to hod 
in our town? 

Birg. Are we wanting in things of note ? “There is the old 
town house! It was built in 1430, and in the great hall a 
*Hussite general boxed the ears of the then biirgomaster. 

~ Mr. St. And the whale’s rib 

Birg. And the town clock where the cock crows, and the 
Apostle Peter nods his head. 

Mad. St. And our linen bleaching ground. 

Mr. St. And the great stag’s horn. 

- Burg. A pomeranian duke killed the stag with his own hand. 

- Mad. St. Perhaps he has come to see the cloth manufactory. 

Burg. No sense? A rane like him has seen cloth 
enough before now. 

Mad St. He shall taste my Chicore coffee. 
~ Mr. St. A good book shall he have from my library. 

Burg. Concerning the wonderful acts which have been dis- 
cussed before a praiseworthy council. 

Mad. St. What a stir it will make in the town having such 
a gentleman lodge at our house. 

Birg. We must receive him with becoming dignity. 

Mr. St. Sabina, let the children be dressed in white. I will 
send Sperling, who will teach them how to strew flowers. — It 
is now the fashion— ~ 

Biirg. And Iwill also give a message to the Steeple man. 
He knows how to blow a little on the trumpet. As the stran- 


_ ger passes through the gate, he must blow as long as his lungs 


will permit. 

Mr. St. If 1 can only find Sperling. He is capable of wri- 
ting poetry for the occasion. 

‘Bare. Pray find him, brother, and you, mother, together 
with my daughter, betake yourselves to the kitchen. Bake, 
cook, boil,and wash. No pewter to-day. Fayenee ware must 
be used. Every article of silver in the house must be placed 
upon the table. My silver tobacco box can be used as a salt- 
cellar. The large glass dish ornamented with my name must 
be placed before the § stranger. No black bread—unmixed rolls. 
Two flasks of my most costly Raumberger. A calf’s head 
with a gilded bay leaf in his mouth. A pastry with morel—a 
roasted goose with Borsdorf apple sauce. O his excellency 
shall know that we also understand thatwhich i is pesoming. 
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Mad. St. And depend upon me for pressing him to eat. I 
_ will urge until he can’t hold another morsel. He shall unloose 
his waistcoat, button by button. 
Burg. Well said, mother. Come, brother, let each do his 
_ duty for the honor and glory of the good town of Krahwinkel. 
(Exit with Mr. Staar.) 
(To be continued.) 


Poe * 


Human life hath not a surer friend, nor many times a greater 
enemy, than hope. ’Tis the miserable man’s God, which, in the 
hardest gripe of calamity, never fails to yield him beams of com- 
fort. "Tis the presumptuous man’s devil, which leads him 
awhile ina smooth way, and then makes him break his neck on 
the sudden. Hope is to man as a bladder to a learning swim- 
mer; it keeps him from sinking in the bosom of the waves, and 
by that help he may attain the exercise: but yet it many times 
makes him venture beyond his height, and then, if that breaks, 
or a storm rises, he drowns without recovery. How many 
would die, did not hope sustain them! How many have died by 
hoping too much! This wonder we may find in hope, that she is 
both a flatterer and a true friend. Like a yaliant captain in a 
losing battle, it is ever encouraging man, and never leaves him 
till they both expire together. . While breath pants in the dying 
body, there is hope fleeting inthe waving soul. ’Tis almost as 
the air by which the mind does live. Feltham. 


Puinosopuy is a goddess, whose head is indeed in heaven, 
but whose feet are upon earth. She attempts more than she 
acomplishes, and promises more than she performs. She can 
teach us to hear of the calamities of others with magnanimity ; 
but it is religion only that can teach us to bear our own with 

resignation. _ Colton. 
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- Virrur is like precious odors, most fragrant when they are 
incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue. _ CON, 
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Meise... PORTAL. 


WE again present our monthly contributions to the entertain- 
ment of readers, hoping they will be received with the kindest 
feelings; for to be met with a frown or sneer might disturb the 
delightful complacency which we now feel. We are now enjoy- 
ing a fit of good nature. We have been mingling in scenes 
pleasant indeed, and that might call out all the warm feelings of 
sociality. We have fallen upon no untoward event, which might 
ruffle our benevolence, and hence we feel remarkably well dis- 
"posed toward all 
“With whom we wear the chain of human ties.” ; 


Being again comfortably settled in our studio, which is also a 
_ most agreeable dormitory, we had half a mind to give you a 
little picture of college life, descanting likewise upon the noble 
purposes, the superior dignity, and withal the very intellectual 
nature of its pursuits, This, perhaps, might savor a little of 
vanity to some of our tolerably fastidious friends, if any such we 
have. 
Now there is a sort of air about almost every man that indi- 
cates his avocation almost as plainly as the pocket inkstand and 
portfolio show the literary tourist. There is a technicality of 
appearance, so to speak, which appertains to all, from the pro- 
fessional character downto the officious guid nunc, who carries 
the “latest intelligence” of slander. Be not offended, then, if you 
discover in our “attempts at literature” the style and bearing 
of ‘the student.. This from the nature of the case must be our 
¥ larity ; ; we trust it will not be found a tedious one. But 
we set out with the i intention, as we have already hinted, of say- 
ing something with regard to our sub-literati capacity. We 
claim the privilege of talking about ourselves. Such, however, 
is the perversity of taste, that some may doubt the propriety of 
this. But why may we not have our share of the world’s ego- 
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tism? Every man will in some way acquaint you with his calling, 
for he must needs show you the profundity of his,skill. Upon 
the whole, we think this a useful foible, if one itis ; for, indeed, a 
great philosopher declared that, by means of it, he had acquired _ 
an extensive and serviceable knowledge of almost every kind of 
business in life. The lawyer, the physician, the artist, the mer- 
chant, you listen to them all, and why not to the student? He 
needs encouragement and sympathy from the world. The 
improvements and addenda of modern science are accumulating 
upon his shelf much faster than the fie of antiquity is lost; 
what may be his task, a century hence, we dare not predict. 
While he is thus consuming his time in acquiring the vast capital 
of learning that ages have heaped ARE wil he is training 
in the school, the powers that are hereafter to astonish in the 
arena, there is danger of depreciating his labors, and he is right 
to step forth in his own praise. Having, as we concieve, fully 
shown the propriety of commending our own pursuits, we do 
not now feel so much desire'to attempt it, especially as there 
are other matters of more interest to the reader. 
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Ir must, doubtless, be gratifying to the University to learn 
that Dr. Bangs has assumed the duties of the presidency. With 
this gentleman at the head of our former faculty, the public 
will have strong assurance of its continued success. Rev. J. 
N. Maffit has engaged to deliver the annive¥sary oration before 
the societies at our next commencement. Mr. Maffit is so 
well known throughout the country as a distinguished orator 
that we need say nothing in his praise. There will probably 
be other literary performances on that ‘occasion besides the ex- 
ercises of the class, though we are not able to say what they 
will be. 7 jie. a 
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ose to introduce a critical or lengthy 
notice of the work befo1 We should be glad, had we the 
space, more fully to prese rt t to « our readers what we conceive to 
be its excellences. The efforts of Mr. Webster to produce a 
standard dictionary of the English language, as it is in this coun- 
try, are entitled to the gratitude of every lover of American 
literature. As a nation, we, of course, have our peculiarities of 
manners, of things, and especially of institutions civil and reli- 
gious, and as our great lexicographer has remarked, we must 
have our corresponding peculiarities of language, although we 
have preserved in their purity, the idioms of the mother tongue. 

In the introduction we have a léngthy and valuable disserta- 
tion on the origin, history, affinity, etc. of languages. The design 
of this edition seems to have been to make an addition of several 
thousand words, to give us a more perfect pronunciation, and ‘ 
particularly to furnish “accurate and discriminating definitions, 
illustrated, when doubtful or obscure, by examples of their use 
selected. from respectable authors, or.-by familiar phrases of 
undisputed. authority.” This last feature gives additional value 
to the work, ,and we rejoice to see the authority of our own 
writers placed on the same page with quotations from the British 
classics.. The author has also traced out the derivation of the 
words; atask for which his various knowledge and extensive 
research have well fitted him. These volumes are a solid aéqui- 
sition to the cause of learning, and. furnish the substratum for a 
literature that will rival that of the European nations. 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. — 


by 
. 
A NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM, ETC. 


Two volumes: Harper & Brothers, New-York. — 


“ Bulwer’s last” seems to have created a great interest of late 
in the community of readers. Indeed this must be the case 
with whatever comes. from the pen of so powerful a writer. 
We say he isa powerful writer, for not only is his influence 
over the imagination, but it tinges the current of jeeling. We 


will say nothing as to the moral charaeter of his books, or their — 


fate with posterity. An opinion on this, without the reasons, 
for which we have neither time nor place, would have but little | 
weight. “Night and morning” presents us with the character- 
istics of Bulwer as a novel writer, though some of them are 
not as prominent as in his former works. He seldom fails to 
give to his story a riveting interest by the dark and mysterious 


course of events, the fearful workings of passion, and the thrill-_ 


% 


ing scenes. There are striking passages in his last novel. So ~ 


much, however, is depending on the relation of characters and — 


of circumstances, that they cannot well be quoted. We think 
the author has an admirable tact at hitting off calculating, 
worldly personages, such, for instance, as the worthy Roger 
Morton and his orderly wife.. We could but laugh while read- 
ing a letter of this man, (with suggestions from Mrs. Morton,) 
to his afflicted sister. In the character of this sister there is a 
painful interest. We beg leave to, present her in one act of 
maternal love. Driven by poverty and disease, she had been 
led to place her darling child with that brother whose house 
she was forbidden for imputed crime. 


“It had been arranged that Catherine should return home 
that night by a late coach, which left the town at twelve. It 
was already pasteleven. Mrs. Morton had retired to bed; and her 
husband, wile had, according to his wont, lingered behind to 
smoke a cigar over his last glass of brandy and water, had just 
thrown aside the stump, and was winding up his watch, when he 
heard a low tap at his window. He stood mute and alarmed, for 
the window opened on a back lane, dark and solitary at night, 


and, from the heat of the weather, the ironcased shutter was not 
yet closed ; the sound was repeated, and he heard a faint voice. . 


He glanced at the poker, and then cautiously moved to the 
window, and looked forth: ‘Who’s there?’ 

“Jt is I—it is Catherine! I cannot go without seeing my 
boy. I must see him—I must once more! !’ 


¢ 
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“+My dear sister, the place is shut up—it is impossible. God 
bless me, if Mrs. Morton should hear you! ) 

“«T have walked before this window for hours—I have waited 
till all is hushed in your house—till no one, not even a nil 
need see the mother stealing to the bed of her child. Brother ! 
by the memory of our own mother, I command you to let me 

look, for the last time, upon my boy’s face !’ 

“ As Catherine said this, standing in that lone street—darkness 
arid solitude below, God and the stars above—there was about 
her a majesty which awed the listener. Though she was so 
near, her features were not very clearly visible; but her atti- 
tude—her hand raised aloft, the outline of her wasted but still 
commanding form, were more impressive from the shadowy 
dimness of the air. | 

“Come around, Catherine, said Mr. Morton, after a pause ; 
‘T will admit you.’ | 

“He shut the window, stole to the door, unbarred it gently, 
and admitted his visiter. He bade her follow him; and, shading 
the light with his hand, crept up the stairs. Catherine’s step 
made no sound. so 

__ “They passed, unmolested and unheard, the room in which 
the wife was drowsily reading, according to her custom, before 
she tied her nightcap and got into. bed, a chapter in some pious 
book. They ascended to the chamber where Sidney lay ; Mor- 
ton opened the door cautiously, and stood at the threshold, so 
holding the candle that its light might not wake the child, though 
it sufficed to guide Catherine to the bed. The room was small, 
porns close, but scrupulously clean; for cleanliness was Mrs. 
oger Morton’s capital virtue. The mother, with a tremulous 
hand, drew aside the white curtains, and checked her sobs as 
m, she gazed on the young, quiet face that was turned towards her. 
"> She gazed some moments in passionate silence; who shall say, 
beneath that silence, what thoughts, what prayers moved and — 
stirred?’ Then bending down, with pale, convulsive lips, she 
kissed the little hands thrown so listlessly on the coverlid of the 
pillow on which the head lay. After this, she turned her face 
to her brother, with a mute appeal in her tencemtook a ring 
from her finger—a ring that had never till then left it—the ring 
which Philip Beaufort had placed there the day after that child 
was born. ‘Let him wear this around his neck,’ said she, and 
stopped, lest she should sob aloud and disturb the boy. In that 
_ gift she felt as if she invoked the father’s spirit to watch over the 
friendless orphan; and then, pressing together her own hands 
‘firmly, as we do in some paroxysm of great pain, she turned 
from the room, descended the stairs, gained the street, and mut- 
tered to her brother, ‘1am happy now; peace be on these 
thresholds! Before he could answer she was; gone.” 
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